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EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


REAT INTEREST in the schooling needs of children 

and youths of unusual ability is now evident at every 
level of American education. All over the country, classes 
are being regrouped, new courses introduced, and new 
material added to old courses to give bright boys and girls 
a tougher and more stimulating education. This activity 
is designed in general to benefit the upper fifth, in some 
cases the upper fourth or even third, of the school popu- 
lation as classified by ability. 


Some schools make special provision for the top one or 
two per cent. However, the main object is not to single 
out a few prodigies but to fatten up the curriculum for 
millions with better than average minds. Generally speak- 
ing, these are the children who “develop good vocabularies 


at an early age, read widely, grasp new ideas easily, ask 
intelligent questions, and are really curious about the nature 
of the world about them.”! Such children come from all 
walks of life, from poor homes and rich; many of them do 
not know they are capable of achievement beyond the gen- 
eral run for pupils of their age.” 


SPUTNIK’S SPURRING OF INTEREST IN THE GIFTED 


Special schools or classes for bright children are not new 
to American education; some of the larger city school sys- 
tems and private schools have made systematic provision 
for top-level students for years. What is new is that such 
practices, once limited to relatively few institutions, are 
now being widely adopted by public schools and by colleges. 
Never before has so extensive an effort been made to iden- 
tify, to draw out, to encourage, and to provide challenging 
educational fare for the child of superior brainpower. 


1 Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation (1957), p. 127. 


2 Although the proportion of gifted children is higher in the upper socio-economic 
brackets than in the middle brackets, gifted children with a middle-class background 
predominate in absolute numbers. As the 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education pointed out (p. 20): “The ordinary families in the ordinary 
cities produce most of the gifted children. Every school has some of them. 


Every 
teacher teaches some of them.” 
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Today’s nation-wide demand for highly trained man- 
power has given the movement strong impetus. Numerous 
studies in the past half-dozen years have found the source 
of current shortages of specialists—scientists and engineers 
in particular—in the failure of many young people to de- 
velop latent talents. A National Manpower Council study 
in 1951 disclosed that 60 per cent of the top fourth of 
American youngsters (those with I.Q.s above 110) had not 
gone to college, and that 20 per cent of the group had not 
even finished high school. Later surveys tended to confirm 
these estimates. Other studies indicated that the children 
who stayed in school often did not get the type of intensive 


education required for conspicuous accomplishment later in 
life. 


Popular interest in such findings took a spurt After Soviet 
scientists put the first earth satellite into orbit on Oct. 4, 
1957. The interest then aroused has been kept from flag- 
ging by maintenance of the Soviet lead in space exploration. 
Fear of Russian advances in a field in which the United 
States had felt supreme—science and technology— increased 
the criticism of American schools as “too soft.” When the 
schools responded by trying to strengthen basic educational 
offerings, it was inevitable that their attention should cen- 


ter on the pupils best equipped to take advantage of more 
challenging programs. 


ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT GIFTED CHILDREN 


A considerable fund of knowledge had been accumulated 
on the nature of “giftedness” in children, on methods of 
identifying the ablest in a group, and on how schools could 
give these children a meatier education. Development and 
refinement of intelligence, aptitude and achievement tests 
had been going on since before World War I.2 At hand 
were the results of a 35-year study by Lewis Terman and 
associates at Stanford University of 1,500 persons with 
high I.Q.s who had been tested first in 1921-23 at around 
the age of 10. Terman checked these gifted individuals on 
every aspect of personality and background and continued 
the testing from childhood well into maturity. He found 
that the group was the major supplier not only of the 
nation’s doctors and lawyers but also of its leaders in every 
field. At the same time, “a good many failed to achieve 
in proportion to their intellectual ability.”” This was due 


*See “Educational Testing,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. II, pp. 935-951. 
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in large part to “the absence of educational procedures 
adapted to children of exceptional ability.” 4 


Authorities contributing to a symposium on The Gifted 
Child, published in 1951 by the American Association for 
Gifted Children, agreed that “The gifted child is greatly 
neglected.” It was not long, however, before several of 
the leading foundations began to put large sums of money 
into research and experimental programs for the gifted. 
And an increasing number of grants by the U.S. Office of 
Education for educational research dealt with some aspects 
of education of the gifted. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, which provided for student loans and fel- 
lowships and school guidance and testing programs, was 
designed primarily to improve training of gifted students 
to meet national manpower needs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS FOR BRIGHT PUPILS 

As recently as the 1957-58 school year, it was estimated 
that no more than five per cent of the country’s high schools 
had systematic programs to encourage gifted students to 
learn more than is required of average students.5 There 
are many signs that the ratio is substantially higher now 
and that it will continue to rise. Requests from school 
authorities for material on gifted students have been 
mounting steadily at the Office of Education and the head- 
quarters of the National Education Association. 


A national conference of experts on the “‘Academically 
Talented Secondary School Pupil,” sponsored by N.E.A., 
was held at Washington in February 1958. The confer- 
ence, under the chairmanship of James B. Conant, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard, drew up a number of recom- 
mendations for activating gifted-child programs in public 
schools. The Carnegie Corporation later made a three- 
year grant to finance a special] Project on the Academically 
Talented Student. The project, conducted under N.E.A. 
auspices, serves as a clearing house of information on pro- 
grams for the gifted and sponsors publications to assist 
school personnel in developing such programs. 


Action in high schools has been influenced by Conant’s 
recent two-year survey of those institutions. His book 


*Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, “The Stanford Studies of the Gifted,” in 
Paul Witty, edit., The Gifted Child (1951), p. 45. 


5 Lyle Spencer, president of Science Research Associates, conference on Academi- 
cally Talented Student in Secondary School, Washington, D. C., Feb. 6-8, 1958. 
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The American High School Today, incorporating the find- 
ings of the survey, has become an educational best-seller. 
Although Conant found much to praise in the country’s 
high schools, he called their failure to give the most able 
students enough hard work a major weakness. Unlike 
critics who have called for a drastic overhaul of the edu- 
cational system, Conant asserted that provisions for talented 
children could easily be grafted onto the existing system. 
He felt that the comprehensive high school, with multiple 
programs for children of different abilities and goals, was 
ideally organized for addition of a gifted student program.® 


CENSUS OF NATION’S INTELLECTUAL RESOURCES 


The relation between the “brainpower shortage” and the 
prevailing interest in gifted children is illustrated by the 
launching of an ambitious 20-year project to determine just 
what talents are to be found among American young people 
and how fully their capacities are being developed in the 
schools. The talent census is sponsored by the Office of 
Education in cooperation with three other government 
agencies—the National Institute of Mental Health, National 
Science Foundation, and U.S. Office of Naval Research. 
The initial phase of the project is being carried out under 
government contract by the University of Pittsburgh. 


The project, known as “Identification, Development and 
Utilization of Human Talents,” will begin this term with 
the testing of 500,000 students in 1,400 junior and senior 
high schools. Some 25 tests covering intelligence, apti- 
tudes, personality traits, interest, motivation and back- 
ground factors will be given over a two-day period. Infor- 
mation thus gained will provide, according to the project 
prospectus, “a base line of measurable characteristics of a 
large representative sample of high school students.” 
Follow-up data—educational, vocational, etc.—will be ob- 
tained by further quizzing of the project participants at 
intervals of one, five, 10 and 20 years after graduation 
from high school. 


The information gained from this large sample is ex- 
pected to provide raw material for countless studies of the 
extent, quality and nature of the nation’s intellectual re- 
sources and of factors which help or hinder their full util- 


* Specifically, Conant proposed that qualified students take a minimum of four years 
each of English, mathematics, and a foreign lenguage, and three years each of 


science and social studies. Fifteen hours a week of homework, he suggested, was 
not excessive. 
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ization. Educators are particularly interested in the light 
to be shed on the effect of various school policies and pro- 
grams on the subsequent achievements of bright students.’ 


A number of less ambitious studies also are concerned 
with identification of the talented and evaluation of cur- 
rent programs for them. Researchers at Hunter College 
in New York City, under government contract, are trying 
to develop accurate means of finding the top two per cent 
of children having ability in science. The Office of Educa- 
tion is studying responses to questionnaires from high 
school principals that are expected to show to what extent 
gifted pupils take tough courses, and to show also what 
school conditions and practices affect the choice of studies. 


A three-year study of special programs for the gifted 
in California elementary and high schools was authorized 
by the state legislature in 1957. The North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, representing 3,500 
institutions in 19 states, received a grant of $174,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1958 to finance a two-year 
project to “find, develop and implement procedures and 
programs in secondary schools that will identify, guide and 
motivate as many as possible of the superior and talented 
students in all fields of learning to desire, plan for and 
acquire a thorough college education.” One hundred se- 
lected schools which have developed different types of pro- 
grams for the gifted are cooperating on this project. 


SEARCH FOR GIFTED UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN 


The influence of the brainpower shortage on American 
education is particularly apparent in the stress being laid 
on identification of children whose superior talents may 
not be easily discernible. This applies particularly to chil- 
dren from homes with few cultural advantages. The native 
ability of such children is not always apparent and may not 
show up in standardized tests. Racial integration of the 
schools has spurred efforts to find “lost talent” among chil- 
dren of poorly educated Negro parents. 


New York City for several years has carried on an ex- 
perimental program for identification and development of 
hidden talents in children from culturally meager back- 
grounds. Beginning this term, a similar project was 


™A study of this magnitude has only recently been made feasible by development 
of optical sensing electronic machines capable of scoring, checking, printing and 
punching cards for 20,000 pupils on 13 tests in a single day. 
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launched in Washington, D. C., where approximately 150 
Negro pupils were selected for special programs of study, 
remedial instruction where necessary, and more than ordi- 
nary individual guidance. Particular efforts will be made 
to interest the most able of the pupils in planning for a 
college education. 


Two educators at Atlanta University are inquiring into 
“factors involved in the identification and encouragement 
of unusual academic talent among underprivileged popu- 
lations.” Believing that potential scholars among under- 
privileged children “would not ordinarily be identified by 
the devices now characteristic of ‘talent searches’,” they 
plan to study the histories of 500 Negro doctorate holders 
as source material for a “‘profile of identifiable personal and 
socio-cultural items useful in the early identification and 
nurture” of talented individuals from culturally deficient 
homes. 


Educators are concerned about the over-indulged young- 
ster of good mentality who, finding it easy to get by, tends 
to be lazy. The author John Hersey, who is active in the 
Connecticut Committee on Education of Gifted Children, 
has described children who do not utilize their capacities 
to the full as “the able but contented middle-class cluster 
who are willing to go through life without putting forth 
much effort.” *® A major aim of the current movement is 
to awaken such boys and girls to the satisfactions of 
stretching their intellectual muscles. 


* National Society for the Study of Education, Education for the Gifted (1958), 
p. 10. In an essay on “Intelligence, Choice and Consent,” published by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation on Oct. 2, 1959, Hersey attributed great value to individual intel- 
ligence tests administered by trained observers but asserted that group tests were 
useful only for mass screening. He deplored the belief that talent can be “measured 
in the mass by crude pieces of machinery based on mythical] nation-wide norms.” 





Educational Adjustments for Talented 


AMERICAN EDUCATION served the gifted child in ear- 
lier times by setting rigid standards which pupils had to 
meet in order to move ahead. The intellectually demand- 
ing curriculum in the upper grades constituted a built-in 
process of selection. Although many able children no doubt 
failed to reach the higher levels of education, it was true 
also that few but the exceptionally able completed secondary 
school. High school attendance in 1900 totaled only 600,- 
000, scarcely five per cent of the potential. 


A strong stay-in-school movement took hold later. The 
legal age for leaving schoo] was moved steadily upward 
until completion of high school became the normal expec- 
tation of nearly every American child. As the base of 
school attendance broadened, programs and curriculums 
changed in keeping with ability levels of the largest number 
of pupils. Vocational and life-adjustment subjects were 
introduced, the classics were dropped, basic courses were 
reworked, and new teaching techniques were developed. 
The total effect was to lower the intellectual level of public 
education and to ease the pains of learning. 


Public schools nevertheless continued to serve as the chief 
preparatory institutions for advanced study. Some school 
systems made serious efforts to enforce high standards of 
achievement for able students, especially those planning to 
go to college and to enter the professions. Over the years, 
various techniques were developed to enable a system 
geared to education of the average to meet also the needs 
of above-average students. 


ACCELERATION, ENRICHMENT AND ABILITY GROUPING 


Three basic measures for better education of the gifted 
have been widely employed in American schools: (1) 
Acceleration, which speeds the rapid learner through the 
grades; (2) enrichment, which keeps him at the normal 
rate of promotion but gives him additional study material 
and additional “learning experiences”; and (3) ability 
grouping, which puts bright children in special sections for 
harder work than is expected of other pupils. 


Acceleration was the favored technique for the excep- 
tionally able child early in the century. Skipping a grade 
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was the reward of fast learning. A number of schools 
adopted the so-called Cambridge Double Track plan, devel- 
oped in 1891, which permitted quick learners to complete 
eight years of work in six years. Acceleration later fell 
into disfavor. Many educators felt that a gifted child was 
put at a disadvantage when placed with children who were 
physically larger and socially and emotionally more mature. 
Skipping grades proved a handicap also when the gifted 
child skipped an important step in acquisition of skills. 
Intensified research on the nature of human intelligence 
showed sharp differences of interest and alertness between 
the average child of a particular age and a younger child 
of the same mental age. 


It then came to be considered preferable to keep the fast 
learner with his age group and give him an “enriched” 
curriculum. While other children continued with drill and 
repetition of a lesson, the gifted child would be reading, 
working on other study projects, or participating in some 
activity that would widen or deepen his understanding of 
the course subject. 


RENEWAL OF SUPPORT FOR ACCELERATION 


Moderate acceleration has gained fresh support in recent 
years because of the rapid accumulation of new knowledge 
—in the sciences particularly—and because of lengthening 
of the period required to prepare for the professions. For 
the most part, however, acceleration is achieved today, not 
by skipping grades, but by introducing certain subjects at 
lower educational levels than formerly. It is this move- 
ment which accounts for such innovations as science teach- 
ing in upper elementary grades, college courses in high 
school, and graduate-style seminars for bright college fresh- 
men and sophomores. 


At the same time, support has grown for relaxing mini- 
mum age requirements for entering kindergarten or first 
grade, so that mentally advanced children can get a head 
start on their formal education. A number of high schools 
allow talented students to take extra courses, either during 
the regular school year or in the summer, in order to grad- 
uate a year or two earlier than other students. Baltimore 
and New York are among cities which permit qualified 
students to telescope the three-year junior high program 
into two years of intensive study. 
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SPECIAL UNITS OR CLASSES IN THE GRADE SCHOOL 


The device most widely used to utilize the special capa- 
bilities of gifted children is ability grouping. In the ele- 
mentary school ability grouping is most frequently carried 
out by splitting a class into two or three sections conform- 
ing to learning facility or maturity of interests among the 
children. Arrangements of this kind are not necessarily 
formal or inflexible; a child may be shifted from one group 
to another as seems advisable, or may be included in a fast 
group for one subject and in a slower group for another. 


Grouping is essentially an instructional device to be used 
at the discretion of the teacher. Improved results may be 
sought by forming a group in which the range of ability 
and alertness is relatively narrow. Or grouping may serve 
to give a teacher more time to devote to slow learners; the 
fast group can be put to work on an assigned task requiring 
a minimum of teacher attention. 


There is a growing trend toward creation of entirely 
separate classes made up of children of better than aver- 
age ability. The Washington, D. C., school system this year 
established special classes for gifted elementary pupils in 
24 schools, in some cases removing children from schools 


in their own neighborhood and placing them in a gifted 
class elsewhere. Organizationally, the Washington plan is 
similar to Cleveland’s “Major Work Classes,” in existence 
for more than 30 years and long considered a model gifted- 
child program. In both cities the gifted groups are given 
an enriched curriculum. 


Separate classes for gifted pupils have been organized 
also in Albany, Buffalo, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Rochester, Shreveport, St. Louis, Youngs- 
town and other cities. In many instances, as in Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, gifted children attend the 
separate classes for only a part of the day. One-third of 
the 85 cities represented in replies to a questionnaire sent 
to large school systems in 1958 had separate classes for 
the gifted in elementary schools, about half of the 85 had 
separate classes in junior high schools, and two-thirds in 
senior high schools. 


SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL TRACKS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The separate-class movement has made its greatest head- 
way in high schools, because it is at this stage in the 
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educational process that differences in goals among the 
members of a heterogeneous student body begin to emerge. 
The trend to comprehensive high schools, serving a large 
population in a wide geographical area, made it possible to 
establish separate programs in a single institution for 
students expecting to terminate their education with grad- 
uation and for those planning to go to college. More re- 
cently, four-track programs have been developed by adding 
a “basic” track, largely vocational in emphasis, for children 
of limited intellectual promise and an “honors” track for 
students of outstanding ability. 


Establishment of multiple track programs in junior and 
senior high schools encouraged differentiation in elemen- 
tary schools. There, however, separation is on a less rigid 
basis, to avoid tagging a child while his ultimate potential 
is still uncertain. The separate-class policy has reached 
its highest development in special schools for the gifted. 
Only one of the public school systems responding to the 
1958 questionnaire—Indianapolis—had a separate elemen- 
tary school for gifted children ;* two—Indianapolis and Cin- 
cinnati—had separate schools for gifted junior high stu- 
dents; and five—New Orleans, New York and Providence 
in addition to Cincinnati and Indianapolis—had separate 
senior high schools for the gifted. 


The special high school for bright students is most exten- 
sively used in New York City. The Bronx High School of 
Science, Brooklyn Technical High School, the High School 
of Music and Art, and Stuyvesant High School are attended 
only by children with unusual intellectual gifts or wich 
talents in particular fields. A number of other high schools 
in the metropolis have “schools within schools” which 
conduct honors programs for the best students. 


COORDINATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WoRK 


The current interest in superior students has forged 
closer links between high schools and colleges and univer- 
sities. An “Advanced Placement Program,” operated by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, enables gifted 
high school students to take courses for which they may 
receive credit on entering college. The program, started in 


* Several laboratory schools for gifted elementary pupils, such as those at Hunter 
College and the University of Chicago, attract wide attention. Some private and 
public schools in suburban communities with a large proportion of college-educated 
parents are virtually schools for the gifted because of the make-up of the student 
bodies. 
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1952 as an experiment underwritten by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Education, was taken 
over by the College Board in 1954. Eleven colleges and 22 
secondary schools participated in the pilot project; last 
spring 6,200 students who had done college-level work at 
one or another of 500 high schools took College Board 
examinations in hope of obtaining course credits at one 
of the 404 colleges participating in the program. 


The Advanced Placement Program evolved out of studies 
showing that lack of curriculum coordination between sec- 
ondary schools and colleges had resulted in wasteful dupli- 
cation of courses and needless holding back of able students 
in the last two years of high school. The University of 
Chicago pioneered more than 30 years ago in developing 
a program that would make it possible for gifted students, 
whether in elementary or secondary school or in college, 
to move ahead into more advanced work as soon as they 
were ready for it. Years of experimentation at the uni- 
versity and in laboratory schools produced programs under 
which the most capable students could complete their edu- 
cation several years earlier than usual. College freshmen 
sometimes were excused from taking certain courses or 
were allowed to go immediately into advanced classes for 
which special tests showed they were qualified. 


An experiment in admitting bright students to college 
before formal completion of high school was sponsored in 
1951 by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Some 
1,300 selected students, the majority of whom had com- 
pleted only the sophomore or junior year in high school, 
were enrolled in one or another of a dozen colleges partici- 
pating in the project. Experience showed that they were 
fully prepared academically, but some of them had social 
difficulties the first year because of their youth and because 
they were known as “guinea pigs.” 


A number of schools and colleges are now cooperating 
on experimental programs to assist bright students through 
better coordination of curriculums. This trend has been 
encouraged by a recent renewal of interest in high school 
curriculums by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The University of Pennsylvania launched a program this 
year to determine the extent to which superior high school 
students should be allowed to accelerate by taking college 
courses; ten students from four Philadelphia high schools 
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are enrolled in courses at the university’s College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 


St. John’s University in Brooklyn, N. Y., has arranged 
to bring 150 juniors and seniors from 50 nearby secondary 
schools to the campus each month for three-hour lectures 
and discussions conducted by teachers of the humanities 
and sciences. Approximately 100 students and teachers 
from 30 high schools attended similar sessions last year 
at the University of Rochester. 





Particular Programs for the Gifted 





WHATEVER procedures are adopted to meet the needs of 
the gifted child, it is generally agreed that he should be 
given a broader, deeper and more challenging education 
than that normally provided for the average child. This 
entails what educators call an enriched curriculum. 


No rule of thumb governs the nature of the enriched 
curriculum. One authority states that it opens the door 
to “experiences for which the average or below-average 
child lacks either the time, the interest or the ability to 
understand” ; the object is to “widen and deepen the child’s 
understanding.” '® According to a Columbia Teachers’ 
College specialist in education of gifted children, the pro- 
gram differs from that for average children in its “greater 
emphasis . . . on creative effort, intellectual initiative, crit- 
ical thinking . . . and the development of unselfish qualities 
of leadership.” The gifted child’s education is concerned 
more with problem solving than with learning by rote, with 
“meanings” rather than with “multiplication of facts.” ™ 


CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


A large body of research on the nature of giftedness in 
bright children, built up over the past half-century, pro- 
vides guidelines for the most highly developed progranis 
in elementary schools. The guidelines take into considera- 
tion both the handicaps and the advantages of a high I.Q. 





*”D. A. Worcester, The Education of Children of Above-Average Mentality (1956), 
p. 39. 

“A. Harry Passow, “Enrichment of Education for the Gifted,” Education for the 
Gifted (Yearbook of the National] Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1958), 
pp. 194-195. 
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The gifted child is usually more alert, more responsive 
to good teaching, more curious and more articulate than 
other children. But he is likely also to become impatient 
with drill and routine and to be aggressive and self-assertive 
to a disturbing degree. He may neglect subjects other 
than his favorites, for gifted children are sometimes lazy 
and careless, especially if they have found they can get 
by without much effort. 


At Hunter College Elementary School, gifted children are 
relieved of ordinary classroom routine and given consid- 
erable freedom to carry on independent study. They par- 
ticipate in selection of study topics, take turns conducting 
discussions, and criticize one another’s work. Field trips to 
museums, libraries and other so-called “resource facilities” 
are an important part of the program. 


In schools where gifted children are grouped for a part 
of the day, they may be assigned to special projects such 
as preparation of exhibits, writing plays or radio scripts, 
or studying for special reports. In some schools, as in 
Portland, Ore., they take additional courses in such sub- 
jects as “creative writing.”’” Hundreds of schools have 
recently started teaching foreign languages to bright chil- 
dren in early grades. Malvern School near Cleveland selects 
gifted children to perform experiments for the entire class, 
to make speeches for Red Cross drives, or to carry out 
similar assignments. 


Colfax Elementary School in Pittsburgh holds “work- 
shops” for gifted children. While other children drill on 
skill subjects, the workshop group carries on informal dis- 
cussions, conducts research, delivers reports, or makes field 
trips. Schools in Los Angeles and St. Louis are among 
those which assign special teachers to meet several times 
a week with small groups of 10 to 15 gifted children. 


More and more school systems are providing in-service 
training or workshops for teachers of the gifted. The Office 
of Education has compiled a list of 100 teacher-training 
institutions that offer courses on the academically talented 
student. Some school systems issue handbooks to teachers 
on how to enrich the curriculum of the gifted. 


Portland, Ore., authorities recently issued a booklet en- 
titled 127 Ideas for Classroom Teachers to Use With Gifted 
Children. A New York state publication contains specific 
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suggestions for adaptation of the basic curriculum in every 
school grade. For example, it points out that all kinder- 
garten pupils collect objects that are hard, soft, slippery 
and so on, and suggests that the gifted should be required 
to classify the objects accordingly and arrange them for 
exhibition. Similarly, all second graders learn to count 
money, and the gifted should be taught in addition to 
equate the value of goods and services. While all fifth 
graders are studying the lives of great men, the gifted 
should be asked to analyze the qualities of these men and 
look for virtues they held in common. The aim through- 
out is to present thought-provoking problems associated 
with the basic course.'” 


A program for the gifted in a suburban school near Buf- 
falo includes the following activities: Second graders learn 
to read and make maps; third graders use the encyclopedia; 
fourth graders study anatomy and community industry; 
fifth graders learn about plant growth; sixth graders learn 
how to use the reference section of a library.” 


INTELLECTUAL STIMULANTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The differences in educational fare become more marked 
in high schools. Not only is the course material more ad- 
vanced, but students are expected to work harder on their 
own initiative. An Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 
project to develop powers of thought and analysis gives 
emphasis to semantics, logic and methods of inquiry in 
the fields of English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies. Talented science students skip ninth grade gen- 
eral science and take up 10th grade biology, then progress 
through chemistry, physics, and a science seminar. Se- 
lected 11th and 12th graders in the Portland schools par- 
ticipate in seminars in social science, literature, science or 
mathematics. 


Handbooks on curriculums published by the N.E.A. 
Project for the Academically Talented Student reflect the 
experience of outstanding high school programs for the 
gifted. They recommend comprehensive courses in the 
humanities for all gifted students and a teaching procedure 
which will help students to understand the relationships 
among particular fields of study. Four years of English, 





New York State Department of Education, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
Development, Curriculum Adaptations for the Gifted (1958). 


1% Smallwood Drive School (Snyder, N. Y.), Enrichment Program for More Able 
Children (mimeo, July 1957). 
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with plenty of outside reading, training of the critical 
faculty, and self-expression both orally and in writing are 
regarded as mandatory. “In reading he [the gifted stu- 
dent] should acquire an understanding of the culture of his 
society, its past and present, its roots in other countries.” “ 


The gifted science student should have acquired a good 
foundation in general science by the end of the eighth 
grade and be ready in the ninth to tackle specific fields of 
study. New knowledge in the sciences should be incor- 
porated into the entire course rather than tacked on at 
the end. Students should be required to read extensively 


in the classic as well as the contemporary literature of 
science. 


Outside individuals and agencies are helping to enrich 
education of gifted high school students. Science fairs, 
competitions, and scholarship programs act as a powerful 
stimulus to high school work in the sciences. And schools 
are calling more and more on professional specialists in the 
community to assist in conducting seminars and other pro- 
grams for the gifted. 


SPREAD OF HONORS COURSES FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Efforts to expand the educational opportunities of tal- 
ented students have had strong impact on higher education. 
Colleges and universities are essentially institutions for 
better than average students, but many of them, like ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, had lowered standards to 
meet the general mental or interest level of a greatly en- 
larged body of undergraduates.'!® Now there is a growing 
movement to identify the brightest students at the earliest 
possible time and to make sure that they are given a chance 
to test their intellectual powers. 


College interest in gifted students has become so wide- 
spread that an Inter-University Committee on the Superior 
Student has been established, with headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, to foster and exchange information 
on special programs for them. The number of colleges 
planning or instituting honors programs to free the best 
students from the routine of standard curriculums and 


% National Education Association, The Identification and Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented Student in the American Secondary School (Conference Report, 
February 1958), p. 93. 


% See “Liberal Education,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. Il, pp. 718-715. 
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course-credit requirements is growing steadily. Honors 
programs take many forms. They may call for enrollment 
in additional courses or in special courses interlocking the 
various disciplines. More than the usual amount of inde- 
pendent reading, study and research generally is required 
of the honors students. 


Prof. J. W. Cohen, director of the Inter-University Com- 
mittee, has advised colleges with honors programs to dis- 
pense with the grading system, which tends to encourage 
good students to pick easy courses. Cohen recommends 
extensive use of seminars and conferences, with “‘open dis- 
cussion in disciplined relation to the assigned work, skilled 
socratic guidance by the teacher, less lecturing.” '* In- 
struction in small groups, five to 15 each, and close associa- 
tion between student and teacher are advised. The object 
should be to create in the student a passion for intellectual 
pursuits which will keep him from wasting time on the 
frivolous attractions of campus life. 


Dean Charles C. Cole, Jr., of Lafayette College at Easton, 
Pa., who has criticized the lack of intellectual challenge on 
the average campus, recently observed that “Faculty in- 
terest in curriculum improvement and concern for the 
honor students are increasing.” He pointed out: ““Commit- 
tees on the gifted are being formed; individual instructors 
are being encouraged to modify what they do in order to 
stimulate their top students. Budgetary provisions are 
being made to permit special sections for the gifted, special 
honors programs for the few, special guidance for the bright 
boy and girl.’ 17 


American University in Washington, D. C., Oklahoma 
State University, Stanford University, the University of 
Florida, and the University of Illinois are among numerous 
institutions of higher education that have instituted or ex- 
panded programs for superior students. A new program 
at Swarthmore College permits honors students to do all 
their work in small seminars and conferences and through 
independent study. No grades are given until a final as- 
sessment has been made by a conference of examiners on 
the basis of performance in terminal written and oral 
examinations. Gifted undergraduates in a number of in- 


%* “On Honors Programs,” The Superior Student (Newsletter of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Committee on the Superior Student), November 1958, p. 3. 


17 Charlies C. Cole, Jr., “Flexible College Curriculums,” N.E.A. Journal, April 1959, 
p. 47. 
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stitutions take special courses that stress reading of “Great 
Books.” 


REACTIONS TO SPECIAL TREATMENT OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Considerable controversy has accompanied the changes 
introduced into American education in the interest of the 
brightest students. There is still opposition to singling out 
certain children as gifted, and there is little agreement on 
what constitutes a gifted child. In selecting a gifted group 
the schools. depend on both intelligence tests and teacher 
opinion, but there is usually a cut-off point based on the 
child’s I.Q. Some programs may be set up for groups with 
an I.Q. range that reaches as far down as 110; other pro- 
grams are for children with I.Q.s of 140 and up. 


Fear has been expressed that the child selected as gifted 
will feel superior to his fellows, and that the child not 
selected may be discouraged. Concern has been voiced also 
over the loss incurred in removing from regular classes 
those bright children who provide the spark that stimulates 
the less favored children. At the same time, the variations 
of interest, temperament and aptitude among children with 
high I.Q.s make some educators feel that any attempt to 
develop homogeneous groups for effective teaching purposes 
on the basis of intelligence is an impossible dream. 


Although an enriched curriculum is generally favored, 
there is considerable skepticism over certain educational 
programs which go by the name of enrichment. Some 
projects to which gifted children are assigned suggest a 
form of progressive education now falling out of favor. 
There have been complaints that enrichment has consisted 
largely of “busy work.” 


The weight of opinion, however, appears to favor a 
toughening of the educational program for all who are 
capable of handling a heavier load. Not a few educators 
believe that programs for gifted students will benefit all 
children by raising the prestige of scholarship in the school 
and the community. Sponsors of the programs earnestly 
hope that the day will come when no good student need 
cringe at being called a “brain” or an “egghead” by his 
contemporaries. Because numerous techniques now applied 
to education of the gifted may be adapted to education of 
average students, the emphasis on gifted children may 
eventually strengthen educational processes in general. 
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